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PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 23 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Die Orundlagen der Psychologic Theodoe Ziehen. Leipsic and 

Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1915. Vol. I., vi + 258; Vol. II., vi + 

304. 

This work constitutes Volumes XX. and XXI. of the valuable 
series on Wissenschaft und Hypothese. Volume I. deals with the 
epistemological foundations and presuppositions of psychology ac- 
cording to Ziehen; the concept of the soul; the mind-body relation; 
consciousness and the subconscious; and the relation of psychology 
to its neighboring sciences, especially logic, ethics, and esthetics. 

Ziehen begins with the "given" which he calls the "gignomene," 
and which is conceived as neither psychical nor material. The 
"gignomene" is analyzable into its elements (reductionsbestandteile) , 
this analysis disclosing the psycho-physical distinction. The analysis 
of the reduction constituents reveals two series — the causal series 
and the parallel series. The problem of psychology consists in the 
examination of the parallel components. 

Proceeding independently (die authocthone Methode) without 
reliance on physics or physiology, the structure of mental processes is 
built up on the basis of a single element — the sensation. 

In Volume II., on Fundamental Principles of Psychology, the 
elaboration of the sensations into the higher forms of psychical proc- 
cess is presented. Here are two main sections. The first is on the 
technique and limits of the autochthonous methods — introspection, 
deduction, induction, genetic, and experimental procedures. The 
second section is on the main results yielded by these methods. 

Through specific "functions" the sensations are transformed into 
ideas (Vorstellungen) . The first of these transformations is given 
in "retention," and results in the memory image. This is to be dis- 
tinguished from the sensation by its lack of sensory liveliness (Leb- 
haftigkeit) . All further elaborations follow through three funda- 
mental functions. These fundamental functions are not further an- 
alyzable nor can they be expressed in terms of each other. They are 
synthesis (Zusammenfassung) , analysis (Zerlegung), and compar- 
ison (beziehende Vergleichung). All these elaboration processes are 
to be conceived as specific functions, after the analogy of specific 
sense energies. They determine the content and significance of the 
combination complex. The particular constituent items of the com- 
plex are determined not in the parallel series, but in the causally de- 
termined cortical activities. 

The principal divisions or categories of the psychic are: (1) sen- 
sations; (2) integral, primary, individual, memory images; (3) ex- 
tracted (exzernierte) , primary, individual, memory images; (4) sec- 
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ondary memory images (abstracted from all spatial and qualitative 
changes); (5) the general concept; (6) the isolation concept; (7) 
the complex idea {Komplexionsbegriffe) ; (8) the combination con- 
cept; (9) ideas of relation ; (10) feelings; (11) emotions; (12) judg- 
ments; (13) inferences; and (14) volitions. 

Of these classes 2 to 9, along with li2, belong together as having 
a striking common characteristic — they are formed by the Ver- 
kniipfung of sensory components. Feelings and emotions are not 
coordinate with this great group — they constitute only secondary 
characteristics or properties of sensations or ideas and never occur 
independently (Begleiterscheinungen) . 

The conative experiences are treated in thoroughgoing non-volun- 
taristic fashion. They are described not as coordinate with sensation 
and its combinations, but as consisting of sensory elements and their 
accompanying affective qualities, in complex combination. Especially 
important in the make-up of these higher complexes are the secondary 
(reperkutierte) sensations accompanying expressive reactions. 

The discussion, references, and comments indicate a lively interest 
in contemporary work, rich historical background, and widely rang- 
ing acquaintance with related sciences. The volumes are neatly pre- 
pared, with typography and make-up that are distinctly pleasing. 

H. L. HOLLINGWORTH. 
Columbia University. 

Character and Temperament. Joseph Jastrow. New York and 
London : D. Appleton and Company. 1915. Pp. xviii + 596. 
Writings about the concrete stuff of human nature as it lives, 
young and old, at work and at play, alone and with fellow men, in 
peace and in war, tend to be either rehearsals of Job, Solomon, and 
iEsop in a pedantic terminology, or to be researches with tests and 
correlational statistics. Professor Jastrow, of course, does not de- 
scend to the former. Because of impatience with the crudities and 
narrowness of the latter, he does not make much use of the detailed 
quantitative results of the psychology of sex, race nationality, occu- 
pational classes, and individuals. 

His task is therefore hard. Psychology simply has not made any 
brilliant and impressive general discoveries about the common qual- 
ity of humanity and the particular qualities of men, which have made 
and are making industry, business, science, and art. Also, much of 
the best that it has to offer in lieu of such has already been utilized 
with consummate literary skill in Santayana's Life of Reason. 
A critical organization of the more sweeping facts-that-might-be 
about the sources of human quality has to be vague and indecisive. 
It has to be speculative, or leave pressing questions without any 



